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century. 
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City, County and University peculiar to Oxford- 
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Memorabilia 


THE main contributions to Vol. XXIX 

(parts 1 and 2) of the Antiquaries 
Journal range from the first century to the 
seventeenth, and from Southern Italy to the 
Isle of Man. The earlier date is repre- 
sented by Mr. W. Watson’s paper on a 
find of Belgic bronzes made in 1942 at 
Felmersham-on-Ouse and including two 
delightful bucket-escutcheons in the form 
of Disneyan cow’s-heads; the latter by 
Mr. B. H. O’Neil’s study of the seventeenth 
century houses in North Street, Folkestone 
(in which the author reaches the interesting 
conclusion that the Commonwealth wit- 
nessed, among other breaks with tradition, 
the abandonment of the mediaeval custom 
of running a through passage from back to 
front of a house). 

In Southern Italy at the Cathedral of 
Termoli is a strange reliquary shaped from 
a mediaeval harness-mount, and here de- 
scribed by Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins; in the 
Isle of Man are a number of Viking forts, 
one of which forms the subject of an article 
by Mr. Gerhard Borsu. Mr. J. G. Noppen, 
completing his study of Henry III's build- 
ing operations, shows how that king raised 
funds for the rebuilding of Westminster 
Abbey, and how in this and a hundred other 
matters he was aided by the astonishingly 
versatile Edward of Westminster. 

Dr. C. S. Phillips has an admirable paper 
on the Archbishop’s Three Seats in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. These are, or were, the 
so-called Chair of St. Augustine (which 
dates from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century), the Wooden Chair (whose place 
was later taken by Tenison’s “ architectural 
swagger,” and later still by the present 
Howley Throne), and the stallus in choro 
which the Primate occupied as titular abbot. 
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BEAUTIFULLY printed and adorned 

with a most striking heraldic cover, 
Volume XV, Part II (1948) of the Records 
of Buckinghamshire does credit to the 
county, to its Archaeological Society, and 
to the famous Aylesbury house which pro- 
duces it. Buckinghamshire is very rich in 
wall-paintings civil and religious; so rich in- 
deed that, as at Chalfont St. Peter, some 
local authorities seem inclined to destroy 
them in a most casual manner. Mr. E. Clive 
Rouse deals, in two scholarly and admirably 
illustrated articles, with the wall-paintings 
at Great Pednor, Radnage and other places; 
one could wish that Ursula Price’s account 
of Buckinghamshire maps were illustrated 
also. Mr. E. J. Davis contributes the first 
of two papers on eighteenth century in- 
closures at Hartwell and Stone, and Mr. 
Warren Dawson writes on Dr. Lewis Atter- 
bury, who was the father of the Jacobite 
Dean and whose grim portrait (reproduced 
here) hangs still in his rectory of Milton 
Keynes. 

There are several good things amongst 
the notes and reviews at the end of the 
volume: a brilliant review of the new Betje- 
man-Piper Buckinghamshire Architectural 
Guide (described, how justly! as “ enter- 
taining and stimulating, though really rather 
naughty”); the record of the poet Waller’s 
backwardness in paying his church rates; 
and some account of the discovery in North 
Marston Church of what would appear to 
be a relic of that strange thaumaturge, 
“John Schorne, gentleman born, who con- 
jured the Devil into a boot.” 

There is also what strikes us as a singu- 
larly strange and temerarious claim; it is 
said, ‘ that there has been noted, in connec- 
tion with the Ingylton tomb at Thornton, 
“a fact not apparently seen by Mr. Green- 
ing Lamborn.” ’ 


(GODLINESS and business acumen were 

inextricably mingled in the Quaker 
merchants of Colonial Philadelphia, which 
rapidly became a centre of both commerce 
and colonial culture. In his book, ‘ Meeting 
House and Counting House, 1682 to 1763,’ 
Mr. Frederick B. Tolles traces these inter- 
twined, yet opposed, facets of the Society 
of Friends in a serious contribution to 
eighteenth-century colonial history. The 
book will be published by the University 
of North Carolina Press and the Oxford 
University Press. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE HERALDIC MEMORIALS AT 
GREAT HAMPDEN 


(THE manor of Great Hampden, Bucks., 

has been held and occupied by the 
family taking its name from the place since 
first hereditary surnames came into use, and 
it might be possible to substantiate their 
claim that John Hampden who died in 1754 
and left the estate to his cousin Robert 
Trevor with remainder to the issue of his 
cousin John Hobart, was the direct male 
descendant of the Domesday tenant. Yet, 
though thirty generations may be buried in 
the parish church adjoining their ancient 
manor house, their sepulchral monuments 
are neither remarkably ancient nor particu- 
larly impressive. The earliest memorial is 
an impersonal one, the shields carved on 
the roof-timbers of the south porch, 
bearing the saltire and eagles of Hampden 
and the plain cross of Aylesbury. Accord- 
ing to Lipscomb,’ John Hampden married 
Joan, daughter of Sir Philip Aylesbury of 
Milton Keynes, in 1329, and died in 1375. 
Both Hampden and Milton Keynes churches 
are rebuilt in the style of their period, and 
the porch may well have been added as 
their memorial. 

Neither Lipscomb nor the Victoria County 
History gives a very satisfactory account of 
the Hampden heraldry, and the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments is even more disappointing. 

The first of the family whose monument 
survives is John Hampden, M.P., who died 
in 1496, and his brass on the chancel floor 
was not laid down until a quarter of a 
century later. He was eldest son and heir 
of Thomas Hampden by Margery, one of 
the four daughters and coheirs of Sir 
Stephen Popham; and he married Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of William Sidney.’ 
Five shields of arms accompany their effigies 
on the slab; as usual in brasses of this period 
the heraldic metals are indicated, gold by 
uncut brass, silver by an inlay of lead. 

* Bucks, ii. 228. See also Edmondson, Baron- 


agium, V. 412. It would be an act of piety to 
repaint these shields. 


* Ibid; Harl. Soc., LVIII. 70; History of Parlia- 
ment, p. 415. 
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I Quarterly, (1) Silver a saltire (gules) 
between four eagles (azure), Hamp- 
den. (2) and (3) Silver a chief (gules) 
with two bucks’ faces gold, Popham, 
(4) (Sable) six lions gold, St. Martin, 

II Hampden impaling Gold a_pheon 
(azure), Sidney. 

III Sidney. 

IV Sidney, as in III. 

V Hampden quarterly, as in I. 

St. Martin was brought in as a quartering 
of Popham.’ The pheon of the Sidney 
arms, said to be the origin of the broad 
arrow of the Ordnance, represents the W on 
the seal of William Sidney. 

The next brass, of John Hampden, died 
1553, and his two wives, Elizabeth Savage 
and Philippa Wilford, has three shields: 

I Hampden quartering Sidney, Popham 
and St. Martin; impaling Silver a pale 
indented of four fusils (sable), 
Savage (inherited from Daniers). 

II Hampden quarterly as in I. 

III Hampden quarterly; impaling (Gules) a 
cheveron between three leopards 
faces gold, Wilford. A_ voided 
roundel on the cheveron, for differ- 
ence. 

A brass inscription and shield commemo- 
rating Griffith Hampden, M.P., cousin and 
successor to John, died 1591, and his wife 
Anne, daughter and heir of Anthony Cave 
of Chichely, died 1594, has: Hampden quar- 
tering Popham, St. Martin and Hampden of 
Kimble; impaling Cave (azure) fretty silver, 
quartering Genill, ermine a bend (sable) 
with three congers’ heads thereon silver.‘ 

A similar inscription and shield of William 
Hampden, son of Griffith, died 1597, has: 
Quarterly of six, Hampden, Popham, St. 
Martin, Sidney, Cave, and Genill; impaling, 
quarterly of six (1) and (6) (Sable) a lion 
(silver), Williams alias Cromwell. (2) 
(Sable) three spear-heads (silver the points 
bloody), Cynvrieg Sais. (3) (Sable) a 
cheveron between three fleurs de lis (silver), 
Collwyn ap Tango. (4) (Gules) three 
cheverons (silver), Jestyn ap Gwrgant. (5) 
(Gold) a lion (sable), Madoc ap Meredith. 
The brass-cutter has here made no attempt 
to indicate the tinctures.* 

* Berry, Hampshire Pedigrees, p. 181. E 

‘Notes and Queries, 2 XI. 1946, p. 180; Willis, 
Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 99. 

’ Noble, Memoirs of the Protectoral House of 
Cromwell, I. 2; Greening Lamborn, The Arms of 
Cranwell in The English Catholic, vol. 13, No. 45, 
p. 9. 
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All the accounts describe this impaled 
shield as quarterly of twelve. In fact, it 
represents the marriage of William Hamp- 
den with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchinbroke and aunt of 
Oliver, who was thus first cousin to John 
Hampden the Patriot. 

A third brass inscription with shield of 
William Hampden of Emmington, died 1612, 
has Hampden in a border. A border azure 
was the difference of the Kimble branch, 
but this William cannot be fitted into the 
pedigree. Another stone which has lost its 
inscription and its principal figures has a 
shield with (Azure) three horses’ heads 
couped bridled gold; impaling Hampden, for 
Sir Jerome Horsey who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Griffith Hampden above.* 

On the south wall of the chancel is the 
mural monument set up by John Hampden 
the Patriot to the memory of his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Edward 
Simeon of Pyrton, Oxon., died 1634. In its 
pediment is a cartouche of arms, Hampden 
impaling Six pieces sable and gold three 
trefoils gold, for Simeon. 

On the north wall at the east end is the 
monument of Thomas Kempthorne, died 
1738, and his wife Anne, daughter of John 
Hampden, the Patriot’s grandson, died 1723. 
It bears Silver three thorntrees, for Kemp- 
thorne, impaling Hampden. 

On this side of the chancel is the most 
impressive and interesting monument in the 
church, set up as a memorial to Hampden 
the Patriot and to his great-grandson, 
namesake, and last male descendant, John 
Hampden who died in 1754, “ 24th lord of 
Hampden.” It was designed by the con- 
temporary rector, Dr. John Mosse,’ and the 
armorial part of it takes the form of an 
oak tree, growing on Chalgrove Field, on 
the trunk of which is a shield of Hampden 
impaling Simeon while its five branches, 
representing the five of the Patriot’s chil- 
dren who had issue, bear fifteen more. The 
order of seniority in the branches is from 
dexter to sinister, west to east on the monu- 
ment. 

_The first limb is cut short and bears a 
single shield, Per cross ermine and paly gold 
and gules, Knightley; impaling Hampden. 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Patriot, 


*DN.B. 
"Lipscomb, ii. 286. 
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was the wife of Richard Knightley of 
Fawsley but died without surviving issue.* 
The second limb, which is represented as 
leafless and dead, has at its base a shield of 
Hampden impaling Sable a cross engrailed 
silver between four eagles silver with five 
lions passant sable upon it, Paget. Richard 
Hampden, the only son to have issue, 
married Letitia, daughter of William, 5th 
Lord Paget. Above this shield the limb 
forks; one branch bears a single shield with 
Gules on a fesse silver between three cres- 
cents gold three scallop shells sable, Ellis, 
impaling Hampden; Isabel, daughter of 
Richard Hampden, was wife to Sir William 
Ellis;? the other branch has a shield with 
Hampden impaling two coats: dexter, 
Silver a fesse engrailed between three cing- 
foils sable and a border sable, Foley; 
sinister, Sable with drops of silver a fesse 
silver with three choughs thereon. Corn- 
wallis; John Hampden, son of Richard, 
married ist Sarah Foley and 2nd Anne 
Cornwallis, and died 1696. Above his shield 
his branch divides, each spray having two 
shields on its twigs; the western has Hamp- 
den impaling Ellis, and Azure three fleurs de 
lis gold, Birch, impaling Hampden: Richard 
Hampden, John’s son by Sarah Foley, 
married his cousin, Isabel Ellis, and Letitia, 
his daughter, married John Birch; the 
eastern has Kempthorne impaling Hamp- 
den, and on the topmost twig Hampden 
alone, for John Hampden, son of John by 
Anne Cornwallis, the last of his line; his 
sister Anne married Thomas Kempthorne 
whose two daughters died without issue. 

The third limb, which is lopped, bears 
only one shield, Ermine a bend lozengy 
gules, Pye, impaling Hampden; Anne, 2nd 
daughter of the Patriot, married Sir Robert 
Pye of Faringdon, Berks.; the issue of their 
son Dr. Edmund Pye, including the Poet 
Laureate scoffed at by Byron, and Henry 
Pye who married Mary James, grand- 
daughter and heir of Anthony Keck,’® was 
passed over by the will of John Hampden in 
favour of the descendants of the younger 
sisters. 

The fourth and most flourishing limb 
bears at its base Per bend sinister silver and 
sable ermined of the field a lion gold, Trevor, 
impaling Hampden; Ruth, 3rd daughter of 


* Baker, Northants, i. 382. 

* Burke, Extinct Barts. 

* Noble, ii. 105; Notes and Queries, 27 XI. 1848, 
p. 514. 
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the Patriot, was wife to Sir John Trevor. 
Higher up the limb is Trevor again, impal- 
ing Silver a cingfoil gules and a chief gules, 
with a demi-lion gold, Weldon, a baron’s 
coronet above, for Sir Thomas Trevor, their 
son, created Ist Lord Trevor in 1712, who 
married Anne Weldon.** Beyond this is a 
pair of shields, dexter Hampden quartering 
Trevor, sinister Azure three fishes silver, 
Huybert, representing their son Robert, 4th 
Lord Trevor, and his wife Constantia, 
daughter of Peter Anthony de Huybert of 
Van Kruyningen in Zealand.’* 

The fifth and last limb has at its base a 
shield with Sable a star gold between two 
flanches ermine, Hobart, the Badge of Ulster 
in chief, impaling Hampden; Mary youngest 
daughter of the Patriot was wife to Sir John 
Hobart, Bart.; above this, at the end of the 
limb, is Hampden quartering Hobart, for 
their son Sir Henry Hobart, father of the 
first Earl of Buckinghamshire whose descen- 
dant, the 5th Earl, succeeded to the Hamp- 
den estates on the death of the last Lord 
Trevor in 1824, according to the will of 
1754,"* 

On the wall of the north aisle at its east 
end is the monument of Richard Hampden, 
the Patriot’s cousin, died 1662, and his wife, 
Anne Lane, died 1674; it bears Hampden 
impaling Party azure and gules three saltires 
silver, for Lane, and above it is the shield 
of Hampden differenced by a crescent gold, 
with the crest, a talbot having a collar gold 
and a lead gules tied in a knot above his 
back; Richard Hampden was a third son 
but his father, Sir Edmund, was second son 
of Griffith. 

The genealogical history thus illustrated 
on the monuments is carried on in a series 
of funeral hatchments remaining on the walls 
of the nave. On the west wall hang two 
hatchments, bearing the arms of the Trevor- 
Hampdens to whom, as descendants of Ruth, 
daughter of the Patriot, the Hampden estates 
(now greatly reduced by the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble) passed under the will of 
John, last heir-male, in 1754. 

1. Hampden quartering Trevor on a car- 
touche encircled by a Collar of the Guelphic 
Order of Hanover with the motto nec aspera 
terrent and the Badge pendent, viz. a gold 
cross of eight points with leopards between 

™ Complete Peerage, VI. 284. 

Ibid, p. 286. 


* Ibid; and II. 404. See also Edmondson, V. 
411, VI. 21. 
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them and the white horse of Hanover on a 
red roundel in the centre, crossed swords 
above. On a second aartouche to the 
sinister, Gules a cheveron between three 
fleurs gold with a crescent between two 
martlets sable upon it, Brown. Crest and 
motto of Hampden, Vestigia nulla retrorsum 
—perhaps allusive to the last syllable of the 
name. Supporters two dragons sable, tails 
knotted, wings tipped gold, legs gules. A 
Viscount’s coronet. The dexter half of the 
hatchment is black. Thomas Trevor- 
Hampden, 5th Lord Trevor and 2nd Vis. 
count Hampden, married as his second wife 
Jane Maria, daughter of George Brown of 
Ellistoun, and left her a childless widow in 
1824.* The Insignia of the Guelphic Order 
is very rarely seen. 


2. Hampden and Trevor quarterly impal- 
ing Azure a cross engrailed between four 
cingfoils (for roses) silver, Burton. Crest, 
motto, supporters and coronet as in |, 
Dexter-half black. John Trevor-Hampden 
succeeded his brother Thomas in 1824 and 
died without issue in the same year. He 
married Harriet, only child of Daniel 
Burton, D.D., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who survived him four years.** 

On the south wall of the nave are three 
funeral hatchments of members of the 
Hobart-Hampden family, Earls of Buck- 
inghamshire, descendants of Mary, the 
Patriot’s youngest daughter, who inherited 
the estates on the death of the last Viscount 
Hampden in 1824. 


1. Hampden quartering Hobart. Crests 
and mottoes of Hampden and Hobart, 
auctor pretiosa facit. An Earl’s coronet. 
Supporters a stag and a talbot with rayed 
collars and lines gold. No arms are im- 
paled. George Robert Hobart, 5th Earl, 
died 1849, married Ann Glover, daughter of 
Sir Arthur Pigot, who being illegitimate had 
no right to arms.'* But, since she survived 
him, his hatchment has a white background 
in its sinister half. 


2. Hampden quartering Hobart and im- 
paling two coats per fesse, viz. Silver a lion 
passant between three fleurs azure, Vaughan- 
Williams, and Gold a lion azure with a 
fleur of the field on his shoulder Egremont, 
Crest, mottoes, coronet and supporters as 
before. Background all black. Augustus 


Thid. 
Thid. 
** Comp. Peer., ii. 404. 
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Edward Hobart-Hampden, 6th Earl, suc- 
ceeded his brother in 1849. He married, 
jst, Mary, dau. of John Williams, and, 2nd, 
Maria Isabella, dau. of the Rev. Godfrey 
Egremont, whom he survived, and died 1885. 
3. Between these two a third hatchment 
has Gules three bars gold, Cameron of 
Lochiel; impaling Hobart. Crest on an 
esquire’s helmet a vambraced arm with 
sword. Motto: Pro rege et patria. Sup- 
porters two naked savages with Lochaber 
axes. Dexter-half black. Donald Cameron 
married Vere Catherine Louisa Hobart, 
sister of above, and left her a widow in 
1859."” 

Some modern glass in the west window 
has shields of Hampden, Hobart and the 
County of Bucks. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
"Burke, Landed Gentry, Cameron of Lochiel. 


GRINDAL AND FOXE 


HAVE lately read (I missed it at the time) 

Mr. J. C. Whitebrook’s article of 
29 August 1942 (vol. 183, p. 126) charging 
Grindal and Foxe with concocting a plan to 
falsify the text of two books which Foxe 
was intending to print. As this article does 
a grave injustice to two honourable men, I 
trust you will permit me to reply: the facts 
are these. 

In 1556 Foxe was in Basel, engaged on 
two literary projects, (1) collecting material 
for his Book of Martyrs, (2) translating into 
Latin Cranmer’s second book on_ the 
eucharist, his Answer to Gardiner, which 
had appeared in English in 1551, and whose 
doctrine was Calvinistic. On 4 May, 1556, 
he writes to Grindal at Strassburg a letter 
no longer extant, asking him to sound the 
Strassburg printer Wendelin Rihelius 
(Richel) as to whether he would print the 
Cranmer translation when it should be 
ready. Grindal replies on 10 May: 

“As to what you write about asking 
(sollicitando) Wendelin I will tell you 
frankly what I think; I dare not approach 
him on this matter. He is a morose 
(morosus) man, and besides is strongly 
addicted to that opinion on the sacrament 
which is ascribed to Luther; so that there is 
no hope at all that he will accept the job.” 

By translating sollicitando “ instigating ” 


*Grindal (Parker Society), p. 219. 
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and morosus “fastidiously scrupulous,” 
meanings which are not demanded either by 
the words themselves or by the context, Mr. 
Whitebrook extracts out of these straight- 
forward sentences the meaning that Wen- 
delin was, as Grindal clearly saw, far too 
upright a man to do the dirty work that 
Foxe was preparing for him. 

But Mr. Whitebrook thinks he has other 
evidence that Foxe intended to tamper with 
Cranmer’s text. This evidence consists of a 
later letter of Grindal to Foxe, and we will 
consider it in a moment: but meanwhile it 
is enough to say that it is dated 28 Decem- 
ber 1557, and that it deals with a point 
which had only just been raised by Foxe. 
How then could Grindal on 10 May 1556 
foresee the sinister scheme ‘that Foxe was 
going to devise eighteen months later? And 
how should Wendelin divine that there 
would be forgery done in a book proposed 
to him for printing? It is highly unlikely 
that Grindal and Foxe would tell him this. 
Mr. Whitebrook’s theory credits both Grin- 
dal and Wendelin with a remarkable degree 
of second sight. 

Having drawn blank at Strassburg, Foxe 
conceived the idea of printing his Cranmer 
at Basel, but found the magistrates there un- 
willing to license a book on the sacramental 
controversy. He proceeds therefore with his 
Book of Martyrs, and writes to Grindal for 
information about John Philpot, who had 
been burnt at Smithfield on 18 December 
1555, and whose Examinations, written by 
himself in prison, had already been printed 
in English. Foxe tells Grindal that he is 
thinking of translating the Examinations into 
Latin and publishing them. Grindal replies 
on 1 August 1556: 

“As to the Examinations of Philpot, 
I will tell you what I think. There are in 
them some things which need correction 
(lima, a file). He seems somehow to en- 
tangle himself in certain unsound expres- 
sions (vocabulis non satis approbatis), that 
Christ is really (realiter) in the Supper &c. 
If the English book had not been published, 
certain things in it [the English book] might 
have been modified (mitigated, potuissent 
mitigari). Then again, he cites the ancients 
sometimes from memory, when deprived of 
the help of books, wherein it is easy to make 
a slip: as when he says that Athanasius was 
president of the Nicene council, whereas at 


* Mr. Whitebrook is wrong in saying they had 
also been printed in Latin. 
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that time, if I remember right, he was deacon 
of the bishop of Alexandria. ... Perhaps 
you will discover (reperies in MS, reperisti in 
printed text) other things of the kind .. . 
I doubt not that, if you publish the Examina- 
tion, you will, where necesary, add a critical 
note (censoriam notam adhibebis).” 

To Mr. Whitebrook all this is very sinis- 
ter; this letter (he says) “ specifies the desired 
forgeries.” Philpot believed in the real 
presence, and yet here is Grindal urging 
Foxe to falsify the text so as to bring him 
“into line with Calvinism.” But there was 
no need to bring him into line with Calvin- 
ism; he was already in line. “I allow 
{approve],” he says, “the church of Geneva 
and the doctrine of the same; for it is una, 
catholica et apostolica, and doth follow the 
doctrine that the apostles did preach.’”* 
Mr. Whitebrook seems to imagine that Phil- 
pot believed in the real presence in the sense 
in which the modern high Anglican believes 
in it. Not at all: he was what is called a 
receptionist. More than once in _ his 
Examinations he says expressly that the real 
presence of Christ in the sacrament is in 
the heart of the worthy receiver and nowhere 
else.*. What therefore Grindal desires Foxe 
to do was not for the purpose of forcing on 
Philpot views that he did not hold, but of 
ensuring that unwary and ignorant readers 
should not misunderstand what he did hold. 
Grindal was indeed needlessly fussy and 
nervous over this matter; for Philpot’s views 
are perfectly clear: but his intention is quite 
honourable. 

And what did he desire Foxe to do? He 
tells us himself with great plainness, though 
Mr. Whitebrook does not inform his readers 
of this: Foxe is to “add a critical note”; 
in other words he is to leave Philpot standing 
under his own colours, and explain to the 
reader exactly what he meant by his phrase- 
ology. If this is forgery, then almost every 
editor of another man’s work is guilty of 
forgery. 

How did Foxe respond to this advice? 
We have his Latin translation of Philpot: 
for though his original edition has perished 
(Strype saw a copy), Foxe reprinted it in his 
Latin Book of Martyrs of 1559, and there we 
can read it. In every place where Philpot 
asserts the real presence Foxe translates the 
text as it stands, altering nothing, and does 


* Philpot (Parker Society), p. 153. 
“Philpot, 132-3. 
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not even add a note. On this point he dis. 
regards Grindal’s suggestion, thinking it no 
doubt unnecessary. The mistake, however, 
about Athanasius he does correct, not by 
adding a note but by altering the text, 
Where Philpot had written that not the pope 
(as his antagonist contended) was president 
of the Nicene council, but Athanasius, Foxe 
writes alius in place of of Athanasius. Who 
can quarrel with this? Every editor of a 
book, whose author has died without revis- 
ing it, is driven to this sort of thing. Was it 
dishonest to correct a minor error, which 
Philpot would certainly have corrected him- 
self had he been alive to do so? 

We now return to Foxe’s translation of 
Cranmer. It should be explained that Cran- 
mer had written an earlier book (in 1550) on 
the eucharist, that Gardiner replied to it in 
1551, and that Cranmer (also in 1551) 
replied in turn to Gardiner, quoting the 
latter’s book verbatim, paragraph by para- 
graph, as he replied to it; and it is this 
second book which Foxe now translates. By 
the autumn of 1557 he has finished his trans- 
lation, and Froschover of Zurich has 
promised to print it. Foxe writes to Grindal, 
saying that he expects attacks on the style of 
the translation, and asking his opinion about 
the title page, and also on the following 
point: would it be well to restore the proper 
order of the books, since Gardiner has in- 
verted them? To this Grindal replies on 
28 December 1557: 


“As to the inversion of the books 
(inversione librorum) which the bishop of 
Winchester practises, this is my judgment, 
that he be allowed to follow his own dis- 
cretion and order, and that you move 
nothing ”: and this for two reasons: first, 
because the enemy will cry out that you 
have done it for a fraudulent purpose, and 
secondly, because the inversion fits 
Gardiner, who is the grand inverter of all 
things, human and divine. 

Here Mr. Whitebrook scents something 
discreditable, but he seems not to understand 
what the reference is. Cranmer’s first book 
on the eucharist had been divided into five 
“ books ” or chapters, each with its own sub- 
ject and title. When Gardiner came to the 
end of his reply to book I, he announced 
that he intended to invert the order of the 
remaining books, since logic demanded that 


* See the notes of Foxe’s modern editor at Acts 
and Monuments, VII. 616, 642. 
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book II (on transubstantiation) should come 
after books III and IV. When Cranmer in 
his reply reaches the end of book I, he pro- 
tests against this inversion, as an attempt to 
mask the weakness of Gardiner’s case by 
changing the natural order of the argument; 
but nevertheless despite his protest he sticks 
to Gardiner’s order. Foxe’s question then 
was: should he restore Cranmer’s original 
order of the books, since Cranmer (who 
after all had set the ball of discussion rolling) 
claimed it to be the true and proper order? 

Grindal replies: No, leave things as they 
are; and his advice was prudent. But it is 
hard to find any dishonesty in Foxe’s sugges- 
tion. His translation indeed was never 
printed despite Froschover’s promise, but the 
greater part of the manuscript still survives 
in Harleian 418, and in this we find that he 
faithfully translated Cranmer’s protest at the 
end of book I. What then did his sugges- 
tion mean but that he should restore book 
II to its proper place, and add a note to 
explain why he did so? 

Having answered Foxe’s question, Grindal 
adds a few remarks of his own. There is a 
point (he says) that has just occurred to him. 
He has “heard it sometimes muttered in 
England * that Cranmer falsely ascribes to 
the papists what they do not hold, e.g. that 
the body of Christ is everywhere. If Foxe 
in translating should find anything of this 
kind which does not fully satisfy his judg- 
ment, it might be well to send a list of such 
doubtful places to Peter Martyr, and ask 
what he thinks of these opinions of his old 
patron, the archbishop. 

Grindal does not say what ought to be 
done, should anything seriously amiss be 
discovered; presumably he desires the addi- 
tion of a critical note. But in any case, 
what reason is there in speaking of forgery 
and falsification, when all that is proposed is 
to amend a statement which your enemies 
complain of as untrue? One would think 
that such a proposal shews a praiseworthy 
degree of candour and rectitude. 

But suppose that Foxe abstained from the 
suggested “‘ perversions ” of Cranmer’s book, 
even then Mr. Whitebrook will not let him 
off: he hints that he would have made them, 
had he dared. “ Foxe,” he writes, “ possibly 
apprehended the need of some caution [in 
tampering with Cranmer] whilst the actual 
manuscripts of Cranmer remained out of his 
possession; for he made enquiries of arch- 
bishop Parker concerning the place of their 
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deposit.” True, he made certain enquiries 
three or four years later, but for what? He 
asked Parker and Grindal whether they 
knew the whereabouts of the official report, 
exhibited in Convocation in 1554 “ under the 
seal of the university and with the signature 
of the notaries,” of the celebrated disputa- 
tion held at Oxford in April 1554 between 
Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley on the one 
side and the divines of the university on the 
other; and with the report went certain other 
writings (alia nescioquae scripta), of which 
Foxe seems to know little or nothing, but 
which we may presume to have been con- 
cerned with the disputation, since they were 
also exhibited under the university seal.‘ 
Now what have these documents to do with 
the text of Cranmer’s book on the eucharist, 
that had been printed in 1551? The report 
of the disputation at Oxford was in no sense 
a manuscript of Cranmer, as Mr. White- 
brook supposes; it was not written by Cran- 
mer, it was not commissioned by Cranmer, 
it did not belong to Cranmer. All that can 
be said is that Cranmer figured in it, along 
with a score of other persons. Foxe was 
intending to describe the disputation in his 
Book of Martyrs; he had seen one or two 
other reports of it, and greatly desired to see 
the official report of the notaries. In search- 
ing for it he acted like a good historian, but 
even when he acts as a good historian, Mr. 
— finds means to put him in the 
dock. 

In the course of my study of Foxe I have 
investigated many attacks upon his honesty, 
and in every case the charges dissolve when 
one closes with them. Mr. Whitebrook’s 
attack is no exception. Foxe is often care- 
less and casual, sometimes one-sided and 
unfair, but only those who do not know him, 
and do not wish to know him, will accuse 
him of deliberate dishonesty. Grindal, too, 
has been well thought of by those who know 
him, and it will take more than Mr. White- 
brook’s arguments to strip him of his reputa- 
tion for integrity. In the light of the facts 
given above, how wide of the mark are Mr. 
Whitebrook’s phrases of condemnation— 
“limits of literary honesty,” “falsify the 
text,” “forgeries,” “ perversions,” “ nefari- 
ous intentions,” “a very neat job,” “ dirty 


work "! J. F. Moztey. 
* Parker, Correspondence (Parker Society), p. 160. 
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AN HERALDIC TRAP 


"THE following extract from a copy of the 

will of “John Boys of Betshanger in 
the County of Kent, Esq.,” dated 11th 
October 1678, is an interesting example of 
an heraldic trap. It would normally be quite 
safe to assume that the arms engraved on 
plate in a design contemporary with its 
manufacture could be accepted as repre- 
senting those used by the owner at that date. 


. . . Item whereas one great silver bason 

and Ewer guilt and two livery silver 

flagons guilt given me by the bequest of 

Dame Jane Boys decd the Relict of Sr 

John Boys Knight decd and sometime of 

St. Gregoryes in Canterbury were accord- 

ing to the will of the said Dame Jane to 

, Tremaine and continue to the owner and 

possessor of the said Mannor of Bets- 

hanger for the time being he being of the 

Sirname of Boys and whereas with the 

consent of my sonne Edward (my heir 

Apparent) who is to Enjoy the said 

Mannor after my decease I have ex- 

changed the said four pieces of plate guilt 

(being very old and unusefull) for ye five 

peices of new Silver plate following viz: 

One great Bason two large servers One 

large Kan or Tankard and one large plate 

All which said peices of New plate are 

marked with the like Arms of the sd Sir 

John Boys as were on the said four peices 

of old plate and Cost more than the value 

thereof. 

I do hereby bequeath the use of the 
said five peices of plate unto my sd sonne 
Edward without any power to give Sell or 
Exchange them or any of them provided 
always that he accept of the same in 
manner as aforesaid in Leiu of and in full 
satisfaction for the Said four pieces of 
old guilt plate. And my will further is 
that the said five peices of New plate after 
the said Edward my sonne’s death Shall 
remain and Continue to the Owner and 
possessor of the Said Mannor of Bets- 
hanger he being of ye sirname of Boys 
as the said old guilt plate should have 
done. ... 

Dame Jane Boys was buried at Great 
Missenden, Bucks, and, as her monument 
there records, she died Feb. 12th 1635 aged 
73, after 23 years widowhood. “She was 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas Walker, 
gent. first married to Daniel Bonde of 
London Esq. and since to Sir John Boys of 
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Canterbury Knight.” Her will was proved 
26 Feb. 1635/6 (P.C.C. 10 Pile) by John 
Hampden Esq., the rebel, and Richard 
Camden, gent. 

John Boys, whose will was proved 1679 
(P.C.C. 79 King), was a renegade and a 
member of the Long Parliament. After his 
death, as Hasted records, his eldest son 
Edward “succeeded to this manor but he 
resided only a small time at the mansion 
of it”; his successors were also non-resident 
= the manor and mansion were sold about 
1713. 

My point is that there is a possible trap 
for the family historian who might assume 
that this particular family were using certain 
arms at the date indicated by the silver, 
whereas they might have ceased to do so 
50 years earlier. Of course in this particular 
case if a simple coat, with no impalement 
or quarterings, was employed it might apply 
equally well at both dates. 

As a matter of fact there was considerable 
confusion about the arms used by different 
members of the Boys family about this time 
—but that is another question. 

Similar difficulties might affect a collector 


of Plate. W. J. Hemp. 


SPENSER AND ARIOSTO 


HE following parallels between The 

Faerie Queene and Orlando Furioso 

are intended as possible addenda to those 
noted in the Variorum Spenser. 

F.Q. I. i. 14 ff.: The figure of Error has 
been traced to Hesiod and Dante.' There 
are no doubt features from these sources in 
the episode; but the passage as a whole 
seems rather to be indebted to Rinaldo’s 
battle with the monster Jealousy (O.F. XLII. 
46 ff.), as was pointed out long ago by 
Hoole.’ In Spenser the battle takes place 
during (or immediately after?) a storm; in 
Ariosto, Rinaldo sees ‘il ciel turbato, 
Sparito il sol tra nuvoli nascoso’ (st. 46). 
The Red Cross Knight enters the wood to 
shelter from the storm; Rinaldo is already 
in it. The monster in each case has a 
woman’s face, and a serpent’s tail with 
which she eventually binds the knight.’ In 

? Theogony, 301 ff.; Inferno, XVII. init. 

*See Chalmers, English Poets (London, 1810), 
XXI. 338. 

*I take Ariosto’s st. 50 to describe the monster 
binding Rinaldo with her tail, though the picture 
is not entirely clear. 
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IV. iii. 45 Spenser refers (probably) to the 

ssage in Ariosto immediately following 
(0.F. XLII. 60-67); he was therefore pre- 
sumably familiar with the episode under 
discussion. 

F.Q. U. xii. 30: The harbour of the 
Mermaids resembles that of the Amazons 
(0.F. XIX. 64); cf. especially Spenser’s * And 
did like an halfe Theatre fulfill’ and 
Ariosto’s ‘ A guisa di teatro se gli stende La 
citta a cerco.” 

F.Q. IV. i. 9 ff.:* Britomart and Amoret 
arrive at a castle: 

The custom of that place was such, that hee 
Which had no loue nor lemman there in store, 
— either winne him one, or lye without the 
ore. 
This is unlike the custom at the Rocca di 
Tristano (O.F. XXXII. 64 ff.), where the 
winning of a joust with an earlier guest 
entitles the new-comer to admission. A 
joust does in fact take place in the present 
episode (st. 11), but a closer parallel is 
afforded by the subsequent matter. Brito- 
mart, wishing that her defeated opponent 
shall not be excluded from the castle, 
argues (st. 12) that she and Amoret must be 
admitted as knight and lady, and that her 
opponent must be admitted as her own 
knight. In st. 15 the knight concerned ex- 
presses his thanks for her courtesy. In O.F. 
XXXII. 97 ff. the Signor of the Rocca di 
Tristano observes that, contrary to the 
custom of the castle, he is lodging two 
ladies, and that the less fair must be ex- 
cluded. Bradamante is adjudged the fairer, 
but argues (st. 101 ff.) that she won her 
admission as a knight, not as a lady, and 
that the beauty contest is therefore irrele- 
vant; and she offers to maintain her judg- 
ment in arms if anyone objects to it. In 
st. 108 the spirits of her rival are revived by 
Bradamante’s courtesy. In both passages 
the effect of a contest in which the lady- 
knight is the winner is immediately nullified 
by an argument from her on behalf of the 
loser; and in both the force of the argument 
depends on the ambiguous status of the 
heroine as both knight and lady. 

F.Q. IV. ii. 28, IV. iv. 5, etc.: The pro- 
gress of Blandamour and Paridell towards 
the tournament of cantos iv and v, marked 
by quarrels and temporary reconciliations, 


‘I may have been anticipated in noting this 
parallel: cf. J. W. Bennett, The Evolution of ‘ The 
Faerie Queene’ (Chicago, 1942), p. 142, note 9, 
where a general reference is given, but no details. 
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resembles the progress of Mandricardo and 
Rodomonte (and others) towards the main 
battle (O.F. XXIV. 99 ff.; XXVI. 84 ff£., 
101 ff.), where the quarrels imitated in 
Spenser’s tournament take place (0O.F. 
XXVII. 40 ff.). 

F.Q. IV. vii. 39 ff.: Timias throwing 
away his weapons and taking to a wild life 
resembles Orlando (O.F. XXIII. 132 ff.); 
Spenser seems to have telescoped into his 
Timias as the lover of Belphoebe the be- 
haviour of the two lovers of Angelica, 
Medoro and Orlando. A. H. Gilbert 
suggests the influence of Le Livre de 
Lancelot del Lac, taken over by Malory. 
This may well have contributed some de- 
tails. In F.O. IV. vii. 46, Arthur finding 
Belphoebe’s name carved on trees vaguely 
resembles Orlando (O.F. XXIII. 103 ff.). 

The following are less striking but may 
be worth recording. 

F.Q. 1. ii. 5: Cf. O.F. XXVIII. 21-22. 

F.Q. I. ii. 22 ff.: The easy acquiescence 
of Duessa after the defeat of Sansfoy re- 
sembles somewhat the behaviour of Doralice 
after her capture by Mandricardo (0.F. 
XIV. 56 ff.). Cf. also Duessa’s qualms over 
the duel between the Red Cross Knight and 
Sansjoy (F.Q. I. iv. 50) with Doralice’s 
attempt to dissuade Mandricardo from the 
duel with Ruggiero (O.F. XXX. 31 ff.). In 
each case the immediate cause of the duel 
is a quarrel over a shield (F.Q. I. iv. 39; 
O.F. XXVI. 101 ff.). 

F.Q. Il. i. 56: Amavia’s speech broken 
off by death resembles Brandimarte’s (O.F. 
XLII. 14). 

F.Q. Il. v. 26: Cymochles hanging ‘ con- 
quered armes for more defame On gallow 
trees, in honour of his dearest Dame,’ re- 
sembles Rodomonte hanging conquered 
arms on Isabella’s tomb (O.F. XXTIX. 34). 
Hanging up conquered arms is of course 
an epic and romance commonplace, but it is 
not usually done, so far as I can discover, 
for the motive assigned here. 

F.Q. Il. viii. 49: Pyrochles, finding that 
Arthur’s sword is useless to him, throws it 
away and grapples with Arthur. In O.F. 
XLVI. 123 ff., Rodomonte breaks his sword 
on Ruggiero’s armour, and (though he con- 
tinues to do damage with the hilt for a time) 
eventually grapples with Ruggiero. Upton 
compares Iliad III. 369 (but the wrestling- 
match is hardly paralleled here), and Ger. 


P.M.L.A., Ixii (1947), 622 ff. 
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Lib. XIX. 17 (but here Argante’s sword is 
useless only because Tancredi has seized his 
sword-arm, not because of any defect in the 
sword itself). Pyrochles (st. 52), like Rodo- 
monte (st. 137), refuses an offer of mercy, 
and both are shortly dispatched. Upton 
compares Ger. Lib. XIX. 22, which is per- 
haps a closer parallel. A little earlier in 
Spenser (st. 45), the spirit of Cymochles is 
sent to Hell, as is Rodomonte’s (st. 140). 

F.Q. IV. i. 17: Perhaps cf. Ariosto’s de- 
scription of Fraud (O.F. XIV. 87), close 
by the description of Discord, on whose be- 
haviour in O.F. XXVII. 39 ff. is modelled 
the behaviour of Ate in F.Q. IV. v. 22. 


W. J. B. Owen. 


DR. DONNE’S ART GALLERY 


JN 1757 William Bathoe put the finishing 

touches to a book prepared by George 
Vertue, and published it under the title of 
“A Catalogue and Description of King 
Charles the First’s Capital Collection of 
Pictures... .” Vertue’s book was a fairly 
full transcript of “an original manuscript,” 
the catalogue of the King’s “Pictures and 
Rarieties” made in 1639 by Abraham 
Vanderdoort, the keeper of the King’s 
Cabinet, and preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (Ashmole MSS. 1513, 1514; copies 
of the catalogue are found in the British 
Museum MS. Harl. 4718 and Lansdowne 
MS. 1050; Vanderdoort’s slightly earlier 
list of one part of the King’s collection in 
Addl. MS. 10112 was brought up to date 
and incorporated in his full catalogue). 
Vanderdoort’s methods are rather hap- 
hazard, and there is a tantalizing lack of 
information where the modern reader would 
most desire it; Vertue has not helped matters 
by omitting many of Vanderdoort’s mar- 
ginal notes. Nevertheless it is interesting 
to read in Vertue’s transcript (p. 18) that 
M. de Lyoncourt, “one of the King of 
France’s Bedchamber,” sent Charles I from 
France a picture of St. John the Baptist by 
Leonardo da Vinci; in return for which 
Charles sent two pictures, one a portrait of 
Erasmus by Holbein, “and one other of 
his Majesty’s pictures, which was done by 
Titian; being our Lady, and Christ, and 
St. John, half figures, as big as the life... 
being in a carved gilded frame, and was 
given heretofore to his Majesty by my Lord 
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of Carlisle, who had it of Dt Donn, painted 
upon the right light.” 

It is as certain as these things can be that 
the picture presented to Charles by Carlisle 
was “ the picture of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
which hangs in the little dining-chamber” 
bequeathed to the Earl by Donne (whose 
will appears in Gosse’s Life, II. 359 ff.) | 
have not been able to trace a painting by 
Titian answering to Vanderdoort’s descrip- 
tion; but one portrait of Erasmus by Hol- 
bein appears in a short list of “ your High- 
ness (? Charles I’s) pictures” (Stowe MS, 
185) and one which could be the same in a 
catalogue of Louis XIV’s pictures (Addl, 
MS. 19563, f. 69r). 

Donne possessed another painting sus- 
pected of being by an Italian master; for 
in Christopher Brooke’s will, preserved at 
Somerset House, we find the bequest of “ my 
picture of Mary Magdaline, and my night 
shadowed picture, and peece of Appollo 
and the Muses—being an originall of an 
Italian Mrs hand as I have bin made be- 
leeve, . . . vnto my deere ancient and 
worthie freind Decor (sic) Dunn the Deane 
Pawles.” (The article in the D.N.B. on 
Christopher Brooke records that he be- 
queathed to Donne a picture of Elizabeth 
Countess of Southampton — a statement 
founded on a misreading of the will.) The 
pictures would have come into Donne's 
possession upon Brooke’s death in 1628; and 
it is no doubt this painting of Mary Mag- 
dalene that we find Donne bequeathing in 
turn to George Garrard. To Robert Carr 
“of his Majesty’s bedchamber,” later Earl 
of Ancrum, Donne left “that picture of 
mine which is taken in shadows”; this was 
probably the portrait mentioned in the state- 
ment by William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden that “J. Done gave my Lord 
Ancrum his picture in a melancholic pos- 
ture, with this word about it De tristitia ista 
libera me, Domine” (quoted by G. S. Green 
in the Philological Quarterly, Vol. XI (1932), 
p. 37). What Ancrum and the other lega- 
tees did with the pictures which Donne be- 
queathed them, and how the pictures fared 
during civil war, plague and fire, it seems 
impossible to discover. 

Donne bequeathed eighteen _ pictures; 
from Christopher Brooke he received three 
which may or may not have all been in- 
cluded in Donne’s own bequests; and twice 
in his will he refrains from mentioning 4 
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picture by name, using some such phrase as 
“any he chooses not formerly bequeathed.” 
We may conclude that Donne possessed 
upwards of twenty pictures, at least two of 
which were by distinguished painters. That 


this was so is not surprising. The dis- 
turbances on the Continent during Donne’s 
lifetime had released hundreds of pictures 
hitherto not easily accessible to collectors; 
and in England Prince Henry and Charles I, 
as prince, began to form the magnificent 
collection which during Charles’s reign was 
one of the greatest in Europe. Pictures and 
other objets d’art were rapidly accumulated 
by gift, purchase or exchange. Vander- 
doort records the names of many of those 
who contributed in one way or another 
to Charles’s gallery. Ambassadors are 
prominent among them, for example Sir 
Henry Wotton, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir 
Arthur Hopton and Sir Henry Vane. The 
nobility were not slow to follow Charles’s 
example, and considerable collections were 
formed by many of the courtiers, notably 
by the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl 
of Arundel, who vied with each other in 
their efforts to obtain prizes, even employing 
agents to explore the Continent for avail- 
able works of art. (See Ursula Hoff: 
Charles I, Patron of Artists, 1942.) The 
names of Lord Cottington, the Earls of 
Suffolk and of Pembroke, also occur fre- 
quently in Vanderdoort’s catalogue; and on 
occasion, too, the names of the following 
people associated in one way or another 
with Donne: the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
Countess of Bedford, the Earl of Ancrum 
(whose gifts to Charles include three Rem- 
brandts), Sir Robert Killigrew, the Earl of 
Dorset, Inigo Jones and Endymion Porter. 
These, like others at court, might be pre- 
sumed to have had respectable galleries of 
their own. The Countess of Bedford, for 
instance, paid large sums for pictures by 
Holbein (Gosse, II. 70). Furthermore, the 
movement of paintings from one private 
gallery to another seems to have been con- 
siderable. Thus we read in Vertue’s tran- 
script (p. 4) of “a little St. George” by 
Raphael, “ which the King had in exchange 
of my Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Pem- 
broke, for the book of Holbin’s drawings; 
Which my Lord Chamberlain imme- 
diately, as soon as he received it of the King, 
gave it to my Lord Marshal, Earl of 
Arundel.” Elsewhere (Stowe MS. 743, f. 58) 
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we hear of the presentation to Buckingham 
by Sir George Calvert of a painting by 
Rubens, which Calvert says Buckingham 
will find valuable more for its subject than 
for its execution. Such very typical trans- 
actions show how fashionable the collecting 
of pictures became, and how Donne might 
have been stimulated, and may indeed have 
been aided, to take part. Paintings by 
Titian seem to have been plentiful, as Van- 
derdoort’s catalogue shows, and as the cata- 
logue (Addl. MS. 17915) of what was saved 
of the Buckingham collection confirms. 
Donne lived, however, in a milieu in which 
paintings by masters of all the great schools 
of Europe were familiar and valued objects. 
Was Donne, then, merely the follower of 
a courtly fashion? Did his Titian mean as 
little to him as Calvert seems to have 
thought a Rubens would mean to Bucking- 
ham; does the fact that the pictures Donne 
bequeathed deal mostly or entirely with 
theological matters mean that he valued 
them for their subject alone? To the last 
question one might answer that there is 
surely more than complimentary significance 
in Christopher Brooke’s thinking it appro- 
priate to leave to one of his closest and 
oldest friends a painting of Apollo and the 
Muses. To the first one could devise a more 
extensive reply. Though there are some 
who would deny it, Donne possessed a keen 
and accurate eye for visual detail which is 
as obvious in the vivid realism in his work 
as in the essentially dramatic quality of 
almost everything he wrote. It is true that 
Donne shows no special predilection for 
imagery based on the art of painting; yet, 
where he uses it, he does so with the same 
basic purpose that underlies his imagery 
generally—the establishing of essential rela- 
tions for the better defining of subtle ex- 
perience—and no conclusion can be drawn 
from any lack of emphasis on pictorial art 
as such. It would be strange if the young 
man to whom the mere conventions of 
others could open the gates upon intense 
experience, and who was the first English 
poet to show awareness of the work of 
Hilliard and of Diirer, should have de- 
veloped into an old one who could see 
nothing in a great master’s painting but the 
significance of its subject, or who would 
value it only for the complacent delight of 
fashionably possessing it. 
W. MILGATE. 
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DAVENANT AND DAVENPORT 


JN his essay “ Robert Davenport”! Swin- 

burne remarks that long before Lamb 
discovered Davenport, an American, Wash- 
ington Irving, had introduced this dramatist 
to his readers.* Swinburne does not men- 
tion that Irving introduced him under a 
wrong name as Thomas Davenport. The 
dramatist had had name-trouble before; his 
single extant tragedy, King Johnand Matilda, 
was ascribed contemporaneously to his 
better-known fellow-dramatist Sir William 
Davenant; the title-page has “ Written by 
W. Daven. Gent.”* Hence it is not sur- 
prising that so important a work as The 
Shakspere_ Allusion-Book,* in quoting 
Baker’s Biographia Dramatica® (which has 
the name right), should make the same 
error: 

9. Henry I and Henry II. 

It does not appear whether these are one 

*In Contemporaries of Shakespeare (London, 
1999); p. 235. 

* Bracebridge Hall (1822). Most of the chapter 
“Wives” is devoted to Davenport’s The City 
Night-Cap, from which Irving quotes more than 
fifty lines. The play had previously been reprinted 
by both Dodsley and The Ancient British Drama. 

* W. Carew Hazlitt, Collections and Notes 1867- 
1876 (London, 1875), p. 119. 

* (Oxford, 1932), II, 31. 

(London, 1812), Vol. I, Part I, p. 177. 
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or two plays. In the book of the 
Stationers’ Company, they are said to be 
written by Shakespeare and Davenant. 
[Read Davenport.]} 
To borrow Washington Irving’s phrase, “for 
the benefit of the reader, and for the honor 
of an old writer” the error should not pass 
uncorrected. W. J. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE 
(exciv. 30) 


I VERY much regret that I confused two 
Sir William Staffords who died, one in 
1554 and one in 1606. If paragraph 11 had 
read as follows, all would have been well: 
“The Staffords were partisans of the 
Essex faction and the families were united 
by the marriage of a later William Stafford 
to Dorothy Devereux,” etc., etc. 

I had tried, but failed, to get the ‘ Staffs 
Parliamentary History, published by the 
Staffs Record Society, where the relation- 
ship of the Grafton Staffords with the 
baronial line is dealt with, but from another 
source have now obtained the correct in- 
formation, which I give below. 

I must apologize for this error, which, 
however, does not alter the main facts of 


the note. H. A. SHIELD. 


ret, dr. of 
Sir John Fogge 


3 


William Carey = Mary Boleyn = Sir wiltiam = Lady Dorothy 


Esq., d. 1528 d. 1543 Stafford (2) Stafford, 
Sister of d. 1554 d. 1604 
Queen Anne 
Boleyn 
No issue 
Henry Carey, = Anne,dr. Sir Edward William 
1st Lord Sir Thomas Stafford Stafford 
Hunsdon, Morgan 1552-1605 1554-1612 
1524-1596 
Lord 
Chamberlain 
1585 
George Carey, 
2nd Lord 
Hunsdon, 
1547-1603 
Lord 
Chamberlain, 
1597 


Henry | nd George Carey were successively patrons of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s (Shakespeare) troupe of actors until 
19.5,1603, when they became by Letters Patent the 
King’s Players. 


Sir Humphrey = Elizabeth, dr. 


| 
S. & H. 


| 
Sir Humphrey = Margaret, dr. 
Stafford, Sir Edmund 
d. 1549 Tame 


John 


= Bridget, dr. 

Stafford, Sir Thomas Stafford Wm. Clopton 

d. 1574 Cave of Kentwell, 
Suffolk 


Sir William = Elizabeth, dr. 
Stafford Sir George 
d. 1606 


= Dorothy, dr. 
Stafford Robert 
d. 1637 


Fermor 


Devereux, 
Earl of Essex 
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MILTON’S SONNET 23 ON HIS 
“LATE ESPOUSED SAINT” 


(sv. Memorabilia, N. & Q., clxxxix. (1945), 
p. 111 and p. 239; RES., xxi. (1945) pp. 235- 


38). 
PERHAPS Professor William R. Parker’s 
difficulty with the syntax of lines 5-9 
of Milton’s Sonnet 23 results from the fact 
that the text of the lines as he presents them 
is in three instances differently punctuated 
from the two primary textual authorities for 
this sonnet: the Cambridge Manuscript and 
the 1673 edition. The pertinent lines from 
the Cambridge Manuscript, prepared by a 
careful scribe, read as follows: 

Mine as whom washt from spot of childe-bed 

in the old law did save, 

and such, as yet once more I hope to have 

full sight of her in heaven without restraint, 

came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 

With the omission of the comma that Pro- 
fessor Parker has inserted after “ mine,” the 
syntax is clear; lines 5-6 are obviously an 
inverted unit. The subject is “ purification 
in the old law,” the verb is “ did save” and 
the object is “ mine.” 

Since “purification in the old law” 
necessitated three score and six days after 
childbirth, Sonnet 23 can be addressed only 
to Milton’s second wife, Katherine Wood- 
cock, for his first wife, Mary Powell, died 
three days after the birth of her daughter, 
while Katherine lived one month and ten 
days beyond the required purification period. 

ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE. 

Princeton University, U.S.A. 


The evidence of the Cambridge Manu- 
script leads to the conclusion, stated by 
Professor Hanford (MP. xviii. [1921] p. 
478), that Sonnets 18 to 23 were recorded 
by various scribes in chronological order of 
composition. Pages 49 and 50 of the manu- 
script show that Jeremie Picard was not 
Milton’s amanuensis in 1655, when Sonnet 
22 was composed, but that it is his hand 
which has recorded Sonnet 23. There is no 
proof that Picard was Milton’s amenuensis 
earlier than January 14, 1657/8; and until 
such proof is forthcoming, Sonnet 23 may 
stand as the “isolated example of Milton’s 
sonneteering ” required by Professor Parker 
(RES., xxi. [1945] p. 236) before that sonnet 
can be considered as referring to Katherine 


Woodcock. CHaRLES R. DAHLBERG. 
Princeton University, U.S.A. 
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ODE 


BOSWELL reports under the year 1763 

that Johnson praised the humour of 
Bonnell Thornton’s burlesque Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, and “seemed much diverted 
with it.” The piece hit the taste of the times 
and confirmed Thornton’s reputation as a 
notable wit, though we may not find it 
consumedly funny now. The performance 
of the ode at Ranelagh attracted much atten- 
tion. Dr. Burney later wrote: 


In 1769 I set for Smart and Newbery 
Thornton’s burlesque Ode, on St. Cecilia’s 
day. It was performed at Ranelagh in 
masks, to a very crowded audience, as I 
was told; for I then resided in Norfolk. 
Beard sung the salt-box song, which was 
admirably accompanied on that instru- 
ment by Brent, the Fencing-master, and 
father of Miss Brent, the celebrated 
singer; Skeggs on the broomstick, as 
bassoon; and a remarkable performer on 
the Jews-harp.—* Buzzing twangs the iron 
lyre.” Cleavers were cast in bell-metal 
for this entertainment. All the performers 
of the old woman’s Oratory, employed by 
Foote, were, I believe, employed at Rane- 
lagh, on this occasion." 


Burney’s date 1769 has often been changed 
to 1759, apparently because he moved from 
Norfolk to London in 1760.7. But until some 
evidence for a performance in 1759 is forth- 
coming, it would seem natural to connect 
this account with the well-authenticated per- 
formance of June 1763. A notice in the 
Theatrical Review, reprinted in Lloyd’s 
Evening Post 8-10 June 1763, announced 
the performance at Ranelagh and the publi- 
cation of what was really the second edition 
of the Ode. At the same time the Monthly 
Review described the work as a “little Jeu 
d’esprit written some years ago in the 
genuine spirit of true English humour, and 
lately set to music in as masterly a strain as 
it was written.” This notice continues: 
It happened a little unfortunately, indeed, 
in the late performance of this Ode, that 
the public ear, vitiated by being so long 
accustomed to foreign instruments, and 
foreign music, was not properly affected 


‘ Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Malone (3rd ed.; 
London, 1799), I, 378. 

7 DNB under Burnéy; Percy A. Scholes, The 
Great Dr. Burney (Oxford, 1948), I, 95. 
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by the delicate and harmonious sounds 
of the Jews-harp and the Hum-strum. 
When this Ode is performed again, 
therefore, we would advise it to be done 
in a less tumultuous assembly; or that an 
additional number of Harp-trillers, and 
hurdy-gurdy Strummers, may be added 
to the band.* 

The piece had been first published in April 
1749, bearing the title An Ode on Saint 
Caecilia’s Day, Adapted to the Ancient 
British Musick. As it was performed on the 
Twenty-second of November.“ November 
22 was St. Cecilia’s Day, and the date 
appears here, I think, as part of a typical 
St. Cecilia title, not as a record of actual 
performance. As Husk wrote long ago, 
“This lively sally is said by Edward Jones 
(Musical Relics of the Welch Bards) to have 
been set to music with characteristic accom- 
paniments by Dr. Arne, and performed on 
22nd November, 1749, but this seems some- 
what doubtful.” ° Thornton’s purpose was 
of course to burlesque the “power of 
music” odes annually purveyed for the 
St. Cecilia Society, and also, to add another 
specific point, the cult of ancient British 
simplicity and energy as opposed to the 
“enervate languishment” of Italian music. 
His Preface, signed ‘‘ Fustian Sackbut,” 
comments on the antiquity of the jew’s- 
harp, and continues: 


I am sorry I can give no certain Account 
of those two incomparable Instruments, 
the Salt-Box and the Hum-Strum or 
Bladder and String; tho’ ’tis reasonable to 
conclude, that the first was usually per- 
formed on at Festivals, and the other on 
more serious Occasions. The Marrow 
Bones and Cleavers is undoubtedly our 
own Invention, and does Honour to the 
British Nation. But considering the De- 
generacy of the present Age, we might not 
perhaps, from the small quantity of Old 
English Beef now consumed, be able to 
arm a sufficient number with that musical 
and warlike Weapon, a Marrow Bone. 
If this Ode contributes in the least to 
lessen our False Taste in admiring that 


Monthly Review, XXVIII (1763), 481. 

“For a full description of this edition see Rich- 
mond P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1932), pp. 167, 444-45. 

* William Henry Husk, An Account of the 
Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day (London, 
1857), p. 77. Scholes, loc cit., seems to assume a 
performance in 1749. 
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Foreign Musick now so much in Vogue, 
and to recall the ancient British Spirit, to- 
gether with the ancient British Harmony, 

I shall not think the Pains I employed in 

the Composition entirely flung away on 

my Countrymen. 

This Ode, I am sensible, is not without 
Faults; tho’ I cannot help thinking it far 
superior to the Odes of Johnny Dryden, 
Jemmy Addison, Sawney Pope, Nick 
Rowe, little Kit Smart, &c. &c. &c. or of 
any that have written or shall write on 
Saint Cecilia’s Day. 

The point of the jest lay in the use of 
rough and burlesque music, known to 
popular humorous tradition, in connection 
with literary satire. The performance of 
butchers with marrow bones and cleavers 
was particularly associated with Clare 
Market and known as an “ English concert.” 
It is thus that a band of butchers celebrates 
the marriage of Francis Goodchild in Plate 
VI of Hogarth’s Industry and Idleness, or 
salutes the winner of a lottery ticket.‘ 
Thornton liked the theme so well that he 
repeated it in The Battle of the Wigs: 

From Newgate Market came the bloody bands, 

With marrow-bones and cleavers in their hands,’ 
These and other burlesque instruments—salt- 
box, bladder and string, tongs and fire shovel 
—appear in the caricatures of the period.’ 
Bellamy Gardner’s article, “A Burlesque Band 
at Ranelagh in 1759,” has pictures of Bow 
china figures of a salt-box player and a 
contemporary print of the eminent Skeggs 
as a broomstick player.® Spectator No. 510 
describes the performances of a certain 
Captain Daintry, “a Proficient in Kitchen- 
Musick,” on frying pan and _ gridiron. 
Bottom’s fondness for the tongs and bones 
will be remembered, and the stage direction 
of the Folio, “ Musicke Tongs, Rurall 
Musicke,” attests the basis in popular tradi- 
tion.’° The application to burlesque lyric 
would easily be made. Thus in Steele’s 
The Funeral, IV, ii, Trim sings a song to a 


* Cf. Ireland, Hogarth Illustrated (London, 1806), 
I, 205: “A Letter from a Successful Venturer in 
the Lottery,” in The Beauties of the Magazines 
(London, 1772), II, 85. ts 

7 London, 1768, pp. 5-6. The ‘‘ marrow bones 
passage from the Qde is reprinted in a footnote. 

* Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. 1: Political and Personal Satires, Il, 611, 
671, 735, 678; III, 97. 

° Connoisseur, CVI (1940), 186-89, 220. : 

Cf. note in Variorum Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 175. 
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cookmaid, accompanying himself on a pair 
of tongs. And a broad song about Jupiter 
and Io chants: 

Let a Consort of Butchers remember the thing, 

Let Clevers and Marrow-bones merrily ring, 

Such a jovial Choir Jo-Peans may sing."* 

The conclusion of Thornton’s Preface, 
quoted above, indicates that his good- 
natured burlesque was aimed in part at his 
friend Christopher Smart, whose St. Cecilia 
ode had appeared in 1746. Late in 1751 
Smart and others began a series of bur- 
lesque performances called “The Old 
Woman’s Oratory” or “ Mother Midnight’s 
Oratory.”?2 Thornton was a literary asso- 
ciate of Smart’s at this time, and collabo- 
rated with him in the periodicals called the 
Student and the Midwife. Some of the 
features of the curious performances at the 
Oratory are in the tradition of rough music 
which Thornton had followed in the Ode. 
Thus we have “ an Oration on the Salt Box,” 
and “the Dissertation on the Jew’s Harp, 
... to conclude with a general Dance in 
the ancient British Taste.”** There are 
similar references in “ The Prologue to Mrs. 
Mary Midnight’s Oratory ”: 

But lest the manly Miss, or Female Beau, 

Shou’d think our Satire Nonsense, Stuff and 


OW ; 
Shou’d ’gainst poor Salt-Box arm their critic 


age, 
And hiss the harmless Jew-Strump off the Stage. 
We between whiles (‘tis hop’d without Offence) 
Shall introduce that honest Exile Sense.’* 
The Connoisseur, in which Thornton was 
associated with Colman, also refers to the 
burlesque music at the Oratory: 


Are those classical instruments the Doric 
Lute, the Syrinx, or the Fistula, to be 
compared to the melody of the Wooden 
Spoons, the Jews-Harp, and Salt Box, at 
Mrs. Midnight’s? 


A husband writes of a plan to cure his wife’s 
passion for music: 


I have some thoughts of holding weekly a 


"Musical Miscellany (London, 1731), VI, 124. 
“Gerard E. Jensen, “ Semeeties Christopher 
Smart,” MLN, XXX (1915), 99-101; Roland B. 
Botting, “‘ Christopher Smart in London,” Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, VII 
(1939), 23-28; Edward G. Ainsworth and 


Charles E. Noyes, Christopher Smart (Columbia, 
Mo., 1943), pp. 58-62. 
“Jensen, loc. cit., p. 
Noyes, pp. 59-60. 
“ Midwife: 
(1753), 57-58. 


100; Ainsworth and 


or, Old Woman’s Magazine, Ill 
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burlesque Rorotorio, composed of mock- 
airs, with grand accompaniments of the 
Jew’s Harp, Wooden Spoons, and 
Marrowbones and Cleavers, on the same 
day with my wife’s concert; and have 
actually sent to two of Mrs. Midnight’s 
hands to teach me the art and mystery of 
playing on the Broomstick and Hurdy- 
Gurdy, at the same time that my wife 
learns on the bass-viol. 


The wife in turn reports: 


When he interrupts my performances (as 
in his letter he owns that he does) with 
wishing for the men from Mother Mid- 
nights, with their wooden spoons, salt- 
boxes, Jew-harps, and broomsticks, to 
play in concert with me; I answer him with 
= the gentleness and calmness imagin- 
able.*® 


It is clear that when Burney set the Ode 
to music he was lending a little more artistic 
dignity to the performances at Mother 
Midnight’s. He says he set the piece for 
Smart and Newbery, the original projectors 
of the Oratory, and adds that he used “ all 
the performers of the old woman’s Oratory.” 
The later days of the Oratory are obscure, 
and it is hard to get any assurance about 
details. When Burney mentions Foote he 
may be confusing the Smart-Newbery pro- 
grammes with Foote’s performances in the 
manner of Orator Henley. But some sort of 
connection between the original Ode and 
Mother Midnight, and in turn between 
Mother Midnight and Burney’s musical 
setting seems to be certain; and we may say 
of the success of the performance of 1763 
that it represents an extension of the pro- 
grammes of the Oratory to Ranelagh. 

A later revised and altered version of the 
Ode appears in two undated editions: 


Capochio and Dorinna, / An Interlude 
for Music of two Acts. / Translated from 
an / Italian Intermezzo of that Title, / By 
the Late Colley Cibber, Esq; Poet Laureat. 
The Music Composed by Dr. Arne. / .... 
To which, by Desire, is added, / A much 
admir’d Burlesque Ode, / Written in 
Banter of the Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
and descriptive of / several exquisite and 
old-fashion’d Instruments, viz. the Salt- 
box, the / Jews’ Harp, the Marrow-Bones 


** Connoisseur, No. 17, 23 May 1754; No. 128, 
8 July 1756; No. 130, 22 July 1756. 
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and Cleavers, and MHurdy-Gurdy. / 
Written by the Late Bonnel Thornton, 
Esq; / And set to Music by an Eminent 
Master. / Price Six-Pence. 

(Harvard College Library] 


Timotheus, / A Burlesque Ode, / Written 
in Banter of / Dryden’s, Pope’s, / and / 
Other Great Poets Odes. / By the late 
Bonnel Thornton, Esq; The Music com- 
posed by an eminent Master. 

[Rice Institute Library] 


The reference to “‘the late Bonnel Thornton” 
puts these issues after Thornton’s death, 9 
May 1768. Allardyce Nicoll records an in- 
terlude Capochio e Dorinna performed at 
Marylebone Gardens 28 July 1768, with 
music by Arne.** He marks the item with 
an asterisk to show that he has not seen a 
copy. Possibly both these issues are close to 
the date of this performance, and it is just 
possible that it was at Marylebone that the 
Ode was produced with a setting by Arne. 
Scholes censures what he takes to be the 
inaccuracy of Dr. W. H. Cummings in 
speaking of a Marylebone production in 
1767, quoting Cummings as follows: 


At Marylebone Gardens there happened a 
notable thing which does not redound to 
the honour of our profession. Dr. Burney, 
that stiff old gentleman, actually con- 
descended in 1767 to write a burlesque 
Ode to St. Cecilia, in which he introduced 
the salt-box, the Jews’ harp, the crowd. 
I am sorry for Dr. Burney. I had respect 
for him, but it is much reduced. For a 
musician of ability and understanding to 
play down to a popular audience in that 
way is, I think, a great mistake.’’ 


This judgment of eighteenth century 
musical humour is rather severe, as Scholes 
intimates, but instead of dismissing the 
passage as an inaccurate reference to the 
Ranelagh performance of 1763 we may 
possibly take it as pointing to a later per- 
formance at Marylebone, whether with 
music by Burney or Arne. The Introduction 
to Capochio and Dorinna (not in the sepa- 
rate Timotheus) seems to reflect misgivings 
about the humour. It explains the joke 
rather painstakingly, and adds: “To avoid 


** 4 History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama 
1750-1800 (Cambridge, 1927), p. 321. 

** Scholes, op. cit., I, 97, quoting Proceedings of 
the Musical Association, 1912. 
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the mention of St. Caecilia on so ludicrous 
an occasion, the name of Timotheus was 
substituted; though the banter was pointed 
at the odes on St. Caecilia’s day, and not at 
Alexander’s feast.” 

In 1768 the Monthly Review noticed An 
irregular balladistical Ode, composed to be 
set to Music, describing it as “a tolerable 
imitation of the late ingenious Mr. Bonnel 
Thornton, whose ode on St. Cecilia’s day is 
a master-piece of this kind.” ** A little later 
John Hoadly wrote to Garrick about plans 
for a Burletta Ode, a parody on Alexander's 
Feast, and added, “ But I fear you will think 
Bonl. Thornton has been beforehand with 
you in his exhibition of hum-strums and 
salt-boxes at Ranelagh. I think not, for I 
would have the Ode set to good music, but 
burlettick and fantastical, and performed 
with great gravity and oratorio-ick import- 
ance” '* A somewhat more remote reference 
is in the Introduction to George Alexander 
Stevens’s Songs, Comical and _ Satyrical 
(Oxford, 1772); Stevens, we are told, was 
“ Ballad-Laureat to the Society of Choice 
Spirits,” and “appeared at Ranelagh in the 
Character of Comus, supported by those 
Droles of merry Memory.” The writer then 
goes on to give some details which show 
that the Choice Spirits paralleled Mother 
Midnight’s Oratory in musical burlesque, 
and then proceeds to lament the decline of 
the great tradition. 


Unparalleled were their performances, as 
first Fists upon the Salt-Box, and inimit- 
able the variations they would twang upon 
the forte and piano Jews-Harp. Excellent 
was Howard in the Chin Concerto; whose 
Nose also supplied the melodious Tones 
of the Bagpipe——Upon the Sticcado Matt. 
Skeggs remains still unrivalled.—And we 
cannot now boast of one real genius upon 
the genuine Hurdy Gurdy. 

Alas! these Stars are all extinguished; 
and the remains of ancient British Har- 
mony is now confined to the manly 
Music of Marrow-Bones and Cleavers.” 


ALAN DuGaLD MCKILLOP. 
** XXXIX (1768), 407. 


1° Private Correspondence of David Garrick 
festa, 1831), I, 511. Letter dated 6 January 
1773. 


*° George Alexander Steevens, Songs, Comical 
and Satyrical (Oxford, 1772), p. 8. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL: TWO LETTERS 


IN June, 1843, Campbell decided to move 
to Boulogne, where he had heard life 
was cheaper than in England. Things had 
been going badly for him. His house in 
Victoria Square was a drain upon his 
diminishing resources; old friends were 
dying off; and his reputation, based upon a 
few fine poems written in his young man- 
hood, had long since waned. Added to this 
was a fear of his future solvency, for some 
injudicious investments had further depleted 
his funds. 

For all these reasons it seemed best to 
husband what remained. He disposed of 
most of his household effects. The follow- 
ing letters indicate, however, that he kept a 
few things with which to set up housekeep- 
ing abroad. There is suggested an old sense 
of pride which gleams in the last line of the 
first letter. 

Both letters are sealed with red wax upon 
which is impressed a shamrock and what 
appears to be the words Erin go brath. 


I 
A Monsieur— 

Le Directeur de Douane de la France 
Monsieur— 

Jai lintention de laisser l’Angleterre et 
de fixer mon sejour 4 Boulogne sur Mer, 
peut-etre pour plusieurs années— 

Je prends la liberté de prier votre per- 
mission de transporter avec moi mes meubles 
mes habillements et environ quatres cen- 
taines de livres aussi les habillements de ma 
Niéce, Mary Campbell, qui va m’accom- 
pagner— 

Le bon Maire de Boulogne, Monsr Adam 
m’a promis de faire laisser passer mes livres 
sans depense mais pour les autres articles je 
payerais volontiers 4 la Douane selon la 
regle— 

Quant a mes livres je demande l’hopitalité 
des Francais parceque je suis un litterateur 
Anglais pas inconnu méme en France— 

J'ai Phonneur Monsieur 
d’étre votre serviteur respectueux 
Thomas Campbell 
No 8 Victoria Square 
Pimlico London— 

[NoTE: This letter bears a stamp of the 
French Customs indicating the date of re- 
ceipt as Sept. 6 and the number 5856, a 
filing reference, no doubt.] 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Queries 


CAPT AIN JOSEPH WALKER.—On the 

advice of the Genealogical Society of 
Australia, of which I am a member, I am 
seeking your assistance. 

My query concerns one, Captain 
Joseph Walker, who served in the East 
India Company Service. Joseph Walker 
married Esther Smith on March 7, 1826, 
after which they lived at Henley. Esther 
had been born in 1808 and lived at North 
End, Hammersmith. Her brothers and 
sisters were William Henry, Theyre, Selina 
and Kent. William Henry was poet and 
author and Theyre became a minister. 

Joseph and Esther Walker’s family were: 
Joseph Henry Walker, Architect, came to 

Australia about 1850, married Charlotte 
Harries. 

Theodore, Solicitor, born 1830, and married 
Ann Garnett Marshall on February 11, 
1862, in Melbourne. 

Arthur Walker, Surveyor, born 1839, came 
out to Australia about 1858 and mar- 
ried Mary Campbell Macpherson on 
March 31, 1869, in Melbourne. 

Esther, came to Australia and married Rev. 
Charles Stuart Perry. 

Matilda, came to Australia and married Rev. 
Ralph Barker. 

Eliza, who died young. 

Caroline, who also died young. 


Horace, a Surveyor, married Ma 
Cavanagh. He also came to Australia 
to live. 


Montague, married Ellen Cullen. He worked 
in the Titles Office. 

Joseph had at least two brothers, one by 
the name of Henry, who was a lawyer, and 
another who was a doctor. 

Joseph’s family came from Warwickshire 
County and the family crest was a Grey- 
hound’s Head. Joseph’s father had served 
with the British Army in India. 

My grandfather married a grand-daughter 
of Joseph Walker and I am endeavouring to 
compile a Walker family tree. As I can go 
no farther back than Joseph Walker I am 
anxious to contact any one who may be 
related to him or any one who can suggest 
how I can proceed with my search. 

Thanking you for any assistance you may 
be able to give through your publication. 

(Miss) Feticity Dopp. 
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ANOTHER DEFOE ITEM.—On August 
5, 1707, Defoe’s Review carried an 
announcement reading, “ There is now pub- 
lish’d Proposals for Printing by Subscription 
a Compleat History of the Union. By the 
Author of the True-Born-Englishman.” 

Has any one seen a copy of these Pro- 
posals which, the announcement says, “ will 
be printed on the same paper, and with the 
same letter” as the projected History? The 
CBEL does not list the item. 

Although two years passed before the His- 
tory appeared (Edinburgh, 1709) there is just 
a chance that a copy of the Proposals may 
have been bound in with it. 


WILLIAM L. PAYNE. 


HUGH BOULTER (1672-1742), ARCH- 

BISHOP OF ARMAGH.—According 
to D.N.B. he was born in London, descended 
from “a reputable and estated family.” Is 
it known where the family was “ estated ”? 


P. D. M. 


JOHN PHILIPOT (1589?-1645), SOMER- 
SET HERALD.—Son of Henry Philipot, 
Mayor of Folkestone. Is his earlier ancestry 
known? P. D. M. 


EORGE BORROW.—I am concluding a 
work on Borrow in which I lay par- 
ticular stress on his relation to his time. I 
should be grateful to hear from any reader 
who possesses letters or documents relating 


to him. RENE FRECHET. 


FFLORENCE AS A MAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME.—Of course, there was Sir 
Percy Florence Shelley, son of the poet; and 
Denis Florence MacCarthy, who translated 
Calderon. And now I hear of Florence 
Thomas Wethered, Vicar of Hurley, Berks., 
in the latter part of the last century. Is it 
likely that all three owe their name to the 
city of flowers and not to the goddess of 
flowers? Ep. 


GETON LAKE, LILLOOET, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. — I should be very 
pleased to learn whether any noted British 
artist has ever painted Seton Lake, Lillooet? 
I am informed by a gentleman who visited 
the lake recently that it is reputed to be one 
of the loveliest lakes in the world. He 
added : 
“When I saw it I was in a daze for a 
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whole week, spellbound, hypnotized by its 
beauty! To wake up each morning was 
something to look forward to, as the rising 
sun was sure to cast a different reflection 
and colour on the lake’s surface. 

“The water itself has a definite blue in 
its colour; this is caused by the great depth 
of the lake, which is around about three- 
quarters of a mile deep; in winter, when the 
weather hovers around zero for three 
months, the depth of this lake retains the 
heat and prevents it from freezing, which 
is unusual, as the waterfalls coming down 
the surrounding mountains are all frozen. 
Right now (May, 1949) the temperature at 
this lake is around 90° and 95° permanently 


till October. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 
WANTED, TO BUY, BORROW OR 


EXCHANGE.— 
Cochrane Vitelleschi: ‘A Count in 
Exile, 1904. ‘The Last Stuart Queen,” 


1910. 

M. Mitchener, ‘ No Crown for the Queen,’ 
1937. 

Vernon Lee, ‘The Countess of Albany,’ 
1884. 

A Lang, ‘ Charles Edward Stuart,’ 1900. 

A. Renmont, ‘La Contessa di Albany, 


Genoa, 1868. KARL PETIT. 


(Continued from page 325, col. 1) 
Il 


Au Directeur Genéral des Douanes 
a Paris 


Monsieur 

Javais l’honneur de vous écrire il y a 
quelques jours passés mais j’ai peur qu’en 
vous addressant comme Maitre au lieu de 
Directeur je fis un mepris qui a vous 
empeché de recevoir ma lettre— ; 

C’était seulement pour prier permission 
de transporter mes meubles et mes livres 4 
Boulogne d’ici— 

Je suis Monsieur 
Votre Serviteur respectueux 
Thos. Campbell 
No 8 Victoria Square 
Pimlico London 

13 Septr 1843 

{[NoTE: This letter bears a stamp originat- 
ing at the French Customs which indicates 
the date of receipt as Sept. 15 and the 
number 6047.] 

CHARLES DurFy and JAMES GLENNEN. 

University of Akron, Ohio. 
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BALBUS “OF THE WALL” (clxxxv. 
291, 357).—Nearly six years ago I re- 
marked that a large block of marble, placed 
high on the wall of Room 1 in the National 
Museum at Naples, was deeply inscribed: 
“Balbus murum aedificabat.” Did that 
lettering refer to the person made famous by 
the compiler of at least one Latin grammar? 
Was the subject of this classical myth a mere 
planner in his “wall game”? If this mura- 
tore completed his task, any lapidary would 
deem him entitled to the use of the word 
“aedificavit.” Balbus was the family name 
of several gentes and may have originally 
been given to some one who stuttered or 
who spoke without great conviction. 

At last one imagines that the problem may 
be solved, if we bridge the span of some 
eleven centuries and assume that the 
Dominican Monk Johannes Balbus, of 
Genoa, who died in 1298 after having in 
1286 produced his MS. of the Catholicon, 
was another stutterer. His Catholicon, which 
included the first Latin Grammar and the 
earliest Latin Dictionary, may have served 
as the model for Gutenberg and other 
printers. Indeed, some twenty MSS. of that 
work still exist; there are four copies of 
1475-92 in the British Museum. One at 
Bloomsbury is described as having been pro- 
duced a fratre Johanne de Janua, ordis 
fratr. predicatorum. Apparently the only 
copy sold at public auction during the 
present century in this country was that of 
1455, offered at Sotheby’s on March 1. In 
any case, whoever the school-masters’ Balbus 
was, his cognomen has become a household 


word, Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


ST-REFORMATION CHU RC H- 
YARD MONUMENTS (cxciv. 215).— 

I enclose copies of three inscriptions from 
monuments in the Parish Church, Wheat- 
hampstead, which originally was of Saxon 
foundation, and there are the remains of a 
Saxon doorway in the south transept. The 
first Rector of whom we have a record was 
Matthew de Stratton (no date) but his suc- 
cessor John de Dyam was inducted in 1238. 
There are several Monuments in the 
Church, but the one to Sir Samuel Garrard 
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herewith is the only one I can find with the 
name of the sculptor, “ Ford Bath Ft.” I 
think he must have come from Bath, as there 
is another monument next to it in similar 
shape to another Sir Samuel, a son of the 
first, whose wife was a daughter of Robert 
Gay, sometime M.P. for the City of Bath. 

The Garrards were Lords of the Manor 
of Wheathampstead. 


R. DE Mornay DAVIES. 


Directly vnderneath this place lyeth bvried 
Iohn Heyworth of Mackerye End Esqvier & 
Ioanne his wife. They had 3 children bvried 
in there infancie. Where fore they booth did 
adopte Margarett hoo theire sovle heire: 
her firste hvsbande Ierram Reynolde by 
whome shee had no issve. Her second hvs: 
bande was Nicholas Brockett Esq who lyeth 
bvried next to Mr. Heyworth. They had 
issve Iohn who at Ye commandment of ye 
saide Margarett did ereckte this monvment 
the saide Iohn Heywprth deceased the 
XXVth Daye of December Anno Dai. 1558. 

(Copy of an inscription on a stone monu- 
ment, 28 in. by Sin. in height by 2 ft. 2 in. 
on the east wall of the Lamer Chapel, being 
the north transept of St. Helen’s Church, 
Wheathampstead, Herts.) Note: the 
Brocket Chapel forms the south transept. 


Here William Bristowe Gentleman 
And Agnes late his Wife 
Doo rest them selves till ivdgment day 
He passed from this life 
Aprills seventeenth One thovsand & 
Five hvndreth nyntie nyne 
And in September, nyntie God 
Cvtt of her vitall lyne 
Three davghters, they, coheires did leave 
Lvce, Martha, Margaret 
Who in regards of parents love, 
This monvment have set. 


(Copy of a quaint inscription on a small 
brass tablet beneath the altar at the above 
Church removed to that spot at the restora- 
tion of this Church 1863-1866.) 


Immediately above the first inscription are 
the two kneeling figures of husband and wife 
on either side of a praying stool, the hus- 
band on the left the wife on the right. 
Behind the husband are two kneeling figures 
of the sons and behind the wife a kneeling 
figure of a daughter; all are in Elizabethan 
dress. 
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In Memory of Dp. SAMUEL GARRARD 
Bart 
The eldest Son & Heir of Sr Saml Garrard 
Bart by Dame JANE his wife 
Who to a laudable proficiency in Learning 
By a liberal Education at ETON & in 
Queen’s College OXFORD 
Added by making the Tour of Europe, the 
useful knowledge of the World, 

And the Accomplishments of the Gentleman 
Thus qualified to serve his Country He 
entered into the Army 
Where He served the first seven Years under 

the great 
And Victorious JOHN Duke of Marlborough 
In His Grace’s own Regiment of Guards 
In which having served many years as 
Lieut Colonel 
He was then appointed Lieut to the Honble 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners 
When the Duke of MONTAGUE was 
appointed 
In which post he continued 5 years 
But an ill state of Health which never ruffled 
the eveness of his Temper 
Oblig’d him to retire from all Publick 
Business to his feat at Lamer 
Where he spent the Remainder of his Days 
In acts of Hospitality & Benevolence among 
his neighbours 
And of Charity to the Poor 
Born 31 July 1692 
Dyed 1 Dec 1761 
FORD BATH Ft 


(Copy of an inscription on the north wall 
of St. Helen’s, the Parish Church of Wheat- 
hampstead, Hertfordshire.) 


putcu TILES (cxciv. 261).—Although I 
cannot answer Mr. Kerling’s question 
what kind of tiles were brought to England 
by the Dutch in the fifteenth century, it is 
perhaps worth noting that William Bruges, 
the first Garter King of Arms, who died in 
March, 1450, left money in his will for 
paving St. George’s Church at Stamford 
and stipulated that this was to be with 
“broad Holland tile.” I have seen it stated 
that the crypt of York Minster was paved 
with Flanders tiles about the same time. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


MORGAN COLEMAN (cxciv. 281).— 

Coleman was born in Calais about 
1556; matriculated at Hart Hall, Oxford, 
in 1582, at the age of 26; entered Gray’s Inn 
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1596: became one of the two Members of 
Parliament for Newport Borough, near 
Launceston, Cornwall, in 1597, but was not 
returned at the election of 1601. Most of 
these facts are given by Joseph Foster in his 
“ Alumni Oxonienses 1500-1714.” 

For some years between leaving Oxford 
and entering Gray’s Inn, he was steward to 
Peregrine Lord Willoughby de Eresby. It 
appears that he incurred his master’s dis. 
pleasure in connection with the accounts, 
for in an undated letter to Lord Willoughby 
he expresses his grief at the withdrawal of 
his Lordships “ wonted good countenance ” 
(Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Earl of 
Ancaster). 

In 1608 he published “ The Genealogies 
of King James I and Queen Anne, his wife, 
from the Conquest.” This consisted of ten 
folio sheets embellished with wood engrav- 
ings which may have been done by Coleman 
himself. 

He was still alive in 1616, for in that year 
he received a free gift of £20 from The 
Exchequer (John Nichols’ “ Progresses of 
King James I,” Vol. III, p. 259). 


C. S. A. Dosson. 


In 1593, on the death of Edmund Knight, 
he applied unsuccessfully for the place of 
Norroy King of Arms; William Camden 
was also a candidate but the place was given 
to William Segar (Noble, History of the 
College of Arms, pp. 189, 204). His peti- 
tion, dated 2 January 1587, for appointment 
as one of Lord Burleigh’s secretaries, is in 
the British Museum together with a letter 
which he addressed to Lord Burleigh on 
12 October 1588 interceding for his master, 
Lord Burleigh’s son, who was then under 
his lordship’s displeasure (MS. Lans. 99, ff. 
48, 49). A long pedigree of Manners com- 
piled by Colman in 1613 is copied in 
Gregory’s King’s notebook 191, p. 110 (MS. 
in College of Arms). He may perhaps be 
identical with the Morgan Colman who was 
steward to Lord Keeper Egerton in 1596-7 
(Moule, loc. cit.), and with him whose 
daughter Hannah was the first wife of 
Richard Waring, grocer, of London 
(Gregory King’s Staffordshire Pedigrees, 
Harl. Soc. Vol. 62, p. 235; 1634 Visitation 
of London, Harl. Soc., Vol. 17, p. 329). 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
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I have found from Birch’s “‘ Memoirs of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ” (1754), com- 
piled from Anthony Bacon’s letters at Lam- 
beth Palace, that Coleman was secretary to 
Lord Keeper Puckering in September 1593. 
He probably remained in his service until 
Puckering’s death in 1596. R 


He was steward to Peregrine Bertie, Lord 
Willoughby, Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
from July 1587 or earlier until November 
1589, when it seems that he went out to the 
Hague on Willoughby’s business. Later he 
fell into disgrace and appealed against the 
withdrawal of Lord Willoughby’s favour. 
(This and other information is in the Report 
of the Historical MSS. Comm. on the 
Ancaster MSS., pp. 48, 129, 293, 349, 478.) 

In August 1604 he received from Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere ‘a jewel of Susanna’ 
on which he lent Sir Francis Bacon £50. 
— Papers, Camden Society, 1840, 
p. 395.) 

On the 27th of February 1611 he sent in a 
project for ‘ reform in the management of his 
Majesty’s household,’ but this seems to have 
made him very unpopular at court. (See 
Cal. §.P. Dom., 1611-18, pp. 13, 22, 23.) 

In 1616 he received ‘a free gift’ from the 
Exchequer of £20. (Somers Tr. ii. 381.) 


J. A. SHAPIRO. 


“POE'S FAREWELL TO EARTH” 
(cxciv. 106).—This may be found in 
Poems from the Inner Life by Lizzie Doten, 
at pages 162-171. The book was copy- 
righted in 1863; my copy is a seventh edition, 
Boston, 1869. Miss Doten also delivered 
poems which she thought inspired by Burns 
and Shakespeare, and some spirits whom 
she could not name. T. O. Massorr. 


MILITARY CENTENARIES (cxciv. 149). 
—Duke of Marlborough, b. 1650. 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, b. 
1850. LY. 


TAROT CARDS IN FICTION (cxciv. 
194), — Featherston’s Story. Johnny 


Ludlow, 5th Series. Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Mary PHILLIPS. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF ROMAN _ SCOT- 
LAND, NORTH OF THE ANTONINE 
WALL. By O. G. S. Crawford. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 25s.) 

MBE. CRAWFORD has done archae- 

ological studies another valuable 

service by publishing in book form the 
Rhind Lecture of 1943. This must become 
the standard work on this subject until 
either he or others render it out of date by 
further work in the field or investigation 
from the air, which almost every page shows 
to be required, both for filling in the gaps 
in our knowledge of existing sites and for 
proving or disproving the claims of doubtful 
sites. 

Mr. Crawford has cleared the ground and 
made a thorough job of it; even more im- 
portant than the bibliographical history and 
up-to-date survey of each site is the demo- 
lition of the claims of a great many pseudo- 
Roman sites, be they prehistoric or 
mediaeval, so that what is Roman or still 
worth investigating as quasi-Roman stands 
clear for the future archaeologist. 

But Mr. Crawford is not always concerned 
with known facts; he is in the happy posi- 
tion of the traveller, whose gusto in dis- 
posing of ‘jokers,’ as he calls pseudo- 
Roman sites, suggests that he enjoys the 
journey, who draws again by modern survey 
the rude sketch-map of the first explorers 
and, when he has neither time nor means 
to fill in all the blanks on the map, allows 
himself the pleasures of speculation. He 
has ample opportunities in an area where 
the Roman road which, though it may not 
indeed have linked Agricola’s temporary 
marching camps, must surely have been 
constructed in later years, has been lost 
trace of for most of its journey; where a 
series of marching camps leads suggestively 
towards the Moray firth and to sites which 
he feels must still await discovery at 
Fochabars and beyond, and where, some- 
where, Agricola’s crowning victory of 
“Mons Graupius ” was fought. Mr. Craw- 
ford cannot resist the temptation to join in 
the discussion about the site of this much- 
vexed battleground. And, though one may 
think that perhaps he places too much reli- 
ance on the details given by Tacitus, of 
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whom he has certainly no higher opinion 
than Dr. Samuel Johnson, he makes a 
strong and reasoned plea for Raedykes as 
the site. He is at least as convincing, where 
all is conjecture dependent upon the obscur- 
ities of a political biographer whose interest 
in geography was even less than his interest 
in history, as anyone else is likely to be in a 
fascinating but fruitless controversy. 

Mr. Crawford has deliberately retained in 
the printed word the lighter touch of the 
spoken. He has also allowed himself some 
excursions from the strictly Roman path, 
for example in the matter of tracing the 
development of place-names, forgivable in 
that they always contribute to knowledge. 


AUSTEN PAPERS, 1704—1856. Edited by 
R. A. Austen-Leigh, 1942. 

JANE AUSTEN AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
By the same. Spottiswoode Ballantyne 
& Co., 1949. 2s. 6d. 

R. RICHARD AUSTEN-LEIGH has 
given much of his leisure to the history 
of his family and of its one famous member. 

The authoritative Life and Letters of Jane 

Austen, in which he collaborated with an 

uncle, was published in 1913, and has long 

been out of print. He has also given us this 
collection, privately printed, of his sources 
for that book, a rich and varied repast. The 
family and its connections ramify widely, 
not only from a proclivity to inheritances 

(whereby Austens or Leighs became Austen- 

Leigh, Leigh-Perrot, and Knight) but 

from a notable spirit of enterprise, which 

brought them connected with one Hancock, 
surgeon of Calcutta and friend of Warren 

Hastings, with a French nobleman who died 

by the guillotine, and with a Philip Dormer 

Stanhope who got his name one wonders 

whence. 

These letters are full of interest apart 
from their mentions of Jane Austen. (Her 
letters are not included, being elsewhere 
accessible; there is a unique letter to her, of 
no enlightenment.) They present a vivid 
future of many kinds of people in many 
places. 

To a series of booklets on Jane Austen’s 
places, which included his own Lyme Regis 
and his kinswoman’s (Emma Austen-Leigh) 
Steventon and Bath, Mr. Austen-Leigh now 
adds Southampton, an agreeable account of 
that once fashionable watering-place, embel- 
lished with contemporary prints. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


23 July, 1949 


Even Homer nods. Mr. Austen-Leigh 
has forgotten that Marianne Dashwood wag 
asleep when Mr. Jennings prescribed, for 
her broken heart, a glass of Constantia 
wine. It was her sister Elinor who drank 
the proffered cordial. 


STUDIES. IN ENGLISH. Vol XXVIL. 
No. 1. June, 1948. (University of Texas 
Press.) 


THIS is a disappointing volume, for the 

most part concerned with establishing 
points that are either unimportant or too 
obvious to need the elaboration they receive, 
Edleen Begg takes eight pages to show that 
Keats “was not, as his poetry would indi- 
cate, a nature-poet in the sense that Words. 
worth or Burns was”; whether to a dis 
criminating reader his poetry would indicate 
anything of the sort is a question which, 
honestly answered, would have made un- 
necessary this contrasting of passages from 
the letters to show that Keats did not always 
feel about nature as he does in his sonnet 
“On the Sea”; the claim that this sonnet is 
“an amalgam of words and images from 
Shakespeare” is denied substantiation by 
the shy footnote “To cite interesting proba- 
bilities would be to invite the cry ‘Far 
fetched! ’” 

Elsewhere the reverse happens: masses 
of evidence are laboriously produced but 
there is a strange reluctance to draw any 
conclusions. One writer tries to trace back 
to an episode in Plutarch’s Life of Brutus 
three scenes of conjugal mistrust from 
different Shakespeare plays; it adds nothing 
to our appreciation of the scenes or to our 
knowledge of the dramatist. Another con- 
tributor overwhelms us with a formidable 
array of detailed information about 
Renaissance poisons which is insufficiently 
related to the literature of the period to 
have more than a pharmaceutical value. Aa 
analysis of an early Byron manuscript is 
in danger of turning into a catalogue of 
eighteenth-century scientific discoveries 
before admitting that the manuscript may 
not be by Byron at all; and Seymour V. 
Connor, perplexed by Prince Hal’s conflict- 
ing references to Douglas in Henry 
Part I as ‘vile Scot’ and ‘noble Scot,’ ex- 
patiates at unprofitable length on the point. 


THE MANAGER will be pleased to send free speci- 
men copies of “ N. & Q.” to any address of friends 
which subscribers may like to send to him. 
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whom he has certainly no higher opinion 
than Dr. Samuel Johnson, he makes a 
strong and reasoned plea for Raedykes as 
the site. He is at least as convincing, where 
all is conjecture dependent upon the obscur- 
ities of a political biographer whose interest 
in geography was even less than his interest 
in history, as anyone else is likely to be in a 
fascinating but fruitless controversy. 

Mr. Crawford has deliberately retained in 
the printed word the lighter touch of the 
spoken. He has also allowed himself some 
excursions from the strictly Roman path, 
for example in the matter of tracing the 
development of place-names, forgivable in 
that they always contribute to knowledge. 
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R. RICHARD AUSTEN-LEIGH has 
given much of his leisure to the history 
of his family and of its one famous member. 

The authoritative Life and Letters of Jane 

Austen, in which he collaborated with an 

uncle, was published in 1913, and has long 

been out of print. He has also given us this 
collection, privately printed, of his sources 
for that book, a rich and varied repast. The 
family and its connections ramify widely, 
not only from a proclivity to inheritances 

(whereby Austens or Leighs became Austen- 

Leigh, Leigh-Perrot, and Knight) but 

from a notable spirit of enterprise, which 

brought them connected with one Hancock, 
surgeon of Calcutta and friend of Warren 

Hastings, with a French nobleman who died 

by the guillotine, and with a Philip Dormer 

Stanhope who got his name one wonders 

whence. 

These letters are full of interest apart 
from their mentions of Jane Austen. (Her 
letters are not included, being elsewhere 
accessible; there is a unique letter to her, of 
no enlightenment.) They present a vivid 
future of many kinds of people in many 
places. 

To a series of booklets on Jane Austen’s 
places, which included his own Lyme Regis 
and his kinswoman’s (Emma Austen-Leigh) 
Steventon and Bath, Mr. Austen-Leigh now 
adds Southampton, an agreeable account of 
that once fashionable watering-place, embel- 
lished with contemporary prints. 
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points that are either unimportant or too 
obvious to need the elaboration they receive, 
Edleen Begg takes eight pages to show that 
Keats “was not, as his poetry would indi- 
cate, a nature-poet in the sense that Words. 
worth or Burns was”; whether to a dis- 
criminating reader his poetry would indicate 
anything of the sort is a question which, 
honestly answered, would have made un- 
necessary this contrasting of passages from 
the letters to show that Keats did not always 
feel about nature as he does in his sonnet 
“On the Sea”; the claim that this sonnet is 
“an amalgam of words and images from 
Shakespeare” is denied substantiation by 
the shy footnote “ To cite interesting proba- 
bilities would be to invite the cry ‘Far. 
fetched! ’” 
Elsewhere the reverse happens: masses 
of evidence are laboriously produced but 
there is a strange reluctance to draw any 
conclusions. One writer tries to trace back 
to an episode in Plutarch’s Life of Brutus 
three scenes of conjugal mistrust from 
different Shakespeare plays; it adds nothing 
to our appreciation of the scenes or to our 
knowledge of the dramatist. Another con- 
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